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Forgotten Godfathers: Premature Jewish Conservatives 
and the Rise of National Review 

GEORGE H. NASH 


I 

For historians of the ideologically riven twentieth century the migra¬ 
tion of writers and artists from Left to Right is a familiar phenomenon. 
But sometimes those who make it are not familiar, and sometimes their 
ultimate destination is a surprise. 

The subject of this essay is seven American Jews who made this 
intellectual journey: seven men who, by the mid-1950s, found themselves 
“prematurely” on the political Right at a time when most intellectuals— 
including Jewish intellectuals—stood somewhere to the left of center. 
Unlike the pilgrimage of the often Jewish neoconservatives who came to 
prominence in the Reagan era, the trek that these seven took did not 
begin with the traumas of the 1960s. Instead, it took place an entire 
generation before the epithet “neoconservative” was coined. 

Our subject is seven Jews, but in a way our story begins with a gentile. 
In November 1955 an adventurous young conservative named William F. 
Buckley, Jr., founded a magazine that was destined to alter the ideologi¬ 
cal climate of late twentieth-century America. Much has been written 
about Buckley’s National Review . 1 But one fact has not been given as 
much attention as it deserves: of the 31 names which appeared on the 
original masthead of National Review, no fewer than five were Jewish. 2 

In some respects the association of these men with the fledging 
venture was not surprising. Each (as we shall see) had a good reason for 
being there. Nor was their appearance on the masthead an act of 
tokenism. Each was a personal friend of Buckley’s, and each contributed 
substantially to the insurgent journal in the years ahead. 


1. See, for example, John Judis, William F. Buckley, Jr.: Patron Saint of the 
Conservatives (New York, 1988), and George H. Nash, The Conservative Intellectual 
Movement in America Since 1945 , rev. ed. (Wilmington, Delaware, 1996). 

2. National Review 1 (November 19, 1955): 3. The names were Frank Chodorov, 
Eugene Lyons, Frank S. Meyer, Morrie Ryskind, and William S. Schlamm. 
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But from another perspective the conspicuous Jewish presence at 
National Review at its inception presents a puzzle, for in 1955 much of 
the American Right was not exactly attractive to American Jews. Many 
conservative activists of the early 1950s—including Buckley himself and 
Senator Robert Taft—had been isolationists before Pearl Harbor, not a 
position shared by many Jews. Moreover, after World War II Taft—the 
Mr. Conservative of his day—had angered Jews and others by his 
publicly expressed constitutional objections to the Nuremberg war 
crimes trials. 3 Another conservative hero, Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
seemed to many Jews a dangerous demagogue reminiscent of Adolf 
Hitler. Behind all this discomfiture lay the unpleasant fact that parts of 
the American Right were not free from anti-Semitism—a taint, as it 
happened, that Buckley was determined to efface. 

Not surprisingly, then, few Jewish intellectuals embraced Buckley’s 
embryonic magazine. In 1956, barely six months after National Review 
started publishing, the American Jewish Committee’s monthly journal 
Commentary published a ferocious assault on it by Dwight Macdonald. 
His article was entitled “Scrambled Eggheads on the Right,” a caption 
supplied by a young assistant editor named Norman Podhoretz. 4 In its 
first decade of existence National Review and its editor-in-chief clashed 
heatedly with the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, particularly 
over what Buckley regarded as the ADL’s own defamation of Dr. 
Frederick Schwarz and his Christian Anti-Communism Crusade. 5 For 
their part, Arnold Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein of the ADL, in their 
1964 book Danger on the Right, labeled Buckley “one of the leading 
fellow travelers of the American Radical Right.” 6 Not surprisingly 
again—given all this commotion and the negative stereotype of conserva¬ 
tism that Buckley had to overcome— National Review’s influence on the 
American Jewish community was initially slight. In i960 Buckley 
revealed to a friend that less than one percent of his magazine’s readers 
were Jewish. 7 


3. James T. Patterson, Mr. Republican: A Biography of Robert A. Taft (Boston, 1972), 326-8. 

4. Recorded oral history interview of William F. Buckley, Jr., September 27, 1996, by 
Timothy S. Goeglein; copy in the Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

5. National Review 2 (December 8, 1956): 7; ibid., 12 (June 5, 1962): 398-9; ibid., 12 
(June 19, 1962): 433-4; ibid., 12 (July 3, 1962): 469; ibid., 16 (October 6, 1964): 855-6, 
858; ibid., 18 (April 19, 1966): 352; William F. Buckley; Jr., to Fred C. Schwarz, March 6, 
1963, William F. Buckley, Jr., Papers, Box 27, Yale University Library. See also Arnold 
Forster and Benjamin R. Epstein, Danger on the Right (New York, 1964), 47-67, and 
Frederick Schwarz, Beating the Unbeatable Foe (Washington, D.C., 1996), 315-31. 

6. Forster and Epstein, Danger on the Right, 241. 

7. Buckley to Morrie Ryskind, September 6, i960, Buckley Papers, Box 11. 
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Nevertheless, the fact remains that a striking number of National 
Review’s original luminaries were Jews. Indeed, without them the 
magazine might never have gotten off the ground, for if Buckley was the 
founding father of the journal, its unlikely godfather was an Austrian 
Jewish emigre journalist named William S. Schlamm. It was Schlamm 
(1904-1978), a former advisor to Henry Luce, who “conceived the idea” 
of National Review, persuaded Buckley to make it a reality, and then 
worked assiduously with him to launch the enterprise. 8 It was Schlamm 
who suggested that the youthful Buckley become editor-in-chief and 
owner of the magazine’s entire voting stock, sage advice that helped 
National Review avoid the shoals of factionalism. 9 It was Morrie 
Ryskind (1895-1985), a prize-winning playwright and Hollywood screen¬ 
writer, who organized a series of crucial fund-raising receptions for the 
projected magazine at his home in Beverly Hills. 10 As a result Buckley 
achieved more financial success with Ryskind’s California friends than 
with anyone else except his own father. 11 When National Review made 
its debut Schlamm became one of its principal editors and Ryskind one 
of its “associates and contributors” as well as a founding member of its 
board of directors. 12 

Three more Jewish writers were present, as associates and contributors, 
at National Review’s creation. Eugene Lyons (1898-1985), a senior 
editor of Reader’s Digest, was virtually the incarnation of the “premature 
anti-Communist.” An ardent Bolshevik sympathizer in the 1920s, he had 
lost his illusions while a correspondent in Moscow between 1928 and 
1934. His resultant Assignment in Utopia (1937) became one of the 


8. Nash, Conservative Intellectual Movement, 133; William F. Buckley, Jr., “Willi 
Schlamm, RIP,” National Review 30 (September 29, 1978): 1196; Buckley, “Willi 
Schlamm,” National Review 32 (December 31, 1980): 1636-7; John Chamberlain, A Life 
with the Printed Word (Chicago, 1982), 145. 

9. Chamberlain, A Life, 145; Judis, William F. Buckley, Jr., 117. 

10. William F. Buckley, Jr., “Morrie Ryskind, RIP,” National Review 37 (September 
20, 1985): 19-20; Buckley oral history interview (1996); Morrie Ryskind (with John H. M. 
Roberts), I Shot an Elephant in My Pajamas (Lafayette, La., 1994), 183. Wrote Buckley in 
his 1985 obituary notice for Ryskind: “Without him it is doubtful that this journal 
[National Review] would ever have been launched.” 

11. Buckley oral history interview (1996). Buckley’s father was the greatest single 
contributor ($100,000 of the $290,000 Buckley raised). Judis, William F. Buckley, Jr., 118, 
121. In his 1996 interview Buckley stated that the principal place where he suceeded in his 
fund-raising was Morrie Ryskind’s home. 

12. Buckley, “Morrie Ryskind, RIP,” 20. Buckley’s sister Priscilla, who was National 
Review’s managing editor for many years, has stated that Morrie Ryskind was a “very 
important” figure for National Review and a “very good and faithful friend.” Telephone 
interview by the author of Priscilla L. Buckley, January 13, 1999. Ryskind remained on 
National Review’s board of directors for the rest of his life. 
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most powerful anti-Communist classics of the twentieth century. 13 Frank 
S. Meyer (1909-1972), a former high-ranking functionary in the British 
and American Communist parties between 1931 and 1945, was by 1955 
a fervent libertarian in quest of the philosophical foundation for a valid 
American conservatism. Frank Chodorov (1887-1966), a friend of 
Buckley’s since the 1940s, was an even purer libertarian for whom the 
coercive State was the veritable “enemy of society.” In 1952, in the most 
consequential act of his career, Chodorov had founded the Intercollegiate 
Society of Individualists (ISI) as the first step in a 50-year campaign, as 
he put it, to reverse “the socialization of the American character.” 14 The 
society’s first president was William F. Buckley, Jr. 15 

If Buckley and Schlamm had had their way National Review would 
have lured still another Jewish conservative into its founding ranks, 
Ralph de Toledano, as managing editor. Toledano (1916- ), an 

established editor at Newsweek, declined the invitation. 16 Nevertheless, 
within a few months he began writing articles for the new magazine, 
thereby inaugurating an association that has lasted more than 40 years. 
In i960 his name, too, joined National Review's masthead. 17 

Shortly after Buckley’s journal appeared a congratulatory letter 
arrived from a young Jewish public relations executive in New York 
named Marvin Liebman. 18 Before long Liebman himself was writing 
occasionally for the magazine. Far more importantly, in the coming 
decade and beyond, he emerged as the outstanding fund-raiser, organizer, 
and coordinator of “agitation-propaganda” for a vast apparatus of 
conservative causes associated with National Review. In the process, 
Liebman later reminisced, Buckley became his best friend and “unques¬ 
tionably the most important figure in my life.” 19 


13. Eugene Lyons, Assignment in Utopia (New York, 1937). 

14. Frank Chodorov, “A Fifty-Year Project,” analysis 6 (October 1950); Chodorov, A 
Fifty-Year Project to Combat Socialism on the Campus (Intercollegiate Studies Institute 
pamphlet, ca. 1952, copy in the author’s possession); Human Events 9 (May 14, 1952): 7. 

15. But not for long. Chodorov soon deposed him (and made himself president) 
because, he wrote humorously to Buckley, “Easier to raise money if a Jew is president. You 
can be V-P.” William F. Buckley, Jr., The Jeweler’s Eye (New York, 1968), 347-8. 

16. Ralph de Toledano, ed., Notes from the Underground: The Whittaker Chambers- 
Ralph de Toledano Letters: 1949-1960 (Washington, D.C., 1997), 198. Toledano had a 
wife and two sons to support and did not feel he could take such a risk. Nor was he certain 
that he, Buckley, and Schlamm could “work together.” 

17. Toledano’s first signed contribution to National Review appeared in its April 18, 1956 
issue. His name went on the magazine’s masthead in its June 18, i960 issue, where he was listed 
as a contributor. Nearly 40 years later he remains on the masthead as a contributing editor. 

18. Marvin Liebman, letter to the editor, National Review 1 (December 7, 1955): 30. 

19. Marvin Liebman, Coming Out Conservative (San Francisco, 1992), 144. The 
phrase “agitation-propaganda” was used by Buckley in reference to Liebman. 
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The willingness of these seven Jewish intellectuals to affiliate with 
National Review in its infancy raises an intriguing question. How are we 
to explain their public endorsement of Buckley’s journal? Clearly, on a 
personal level, the young editor showed himself ready to hire talent 
without regard for religious creed or ethnic origin. Moreover, in the 
years ahead he firmly dissociated his magazine (and the cause it 
represented) from anti-Semitic bigotry. 20 Of particular concern to him, in 
the late 1950s, were growing manifestations of anti-Semitism at the 
right-wing monthly American Mercury. Buckley was appalled and 
inclined (he told Morrie Ryskind) to “blast” the Mercury publicly. 21 
Finally, on April 1, 1959, citing “pathologically irresponsible editorial 
material” in that magazine’s current issue, Buckley issed a memorandum 
to writers for National Review. Henceforth, he announced, National 
Review would not include on its masthead names which also appeared 
on the masthead of the American Mercury . 11 The “insidious anti- 
Semitism that lurks in the corners of the Mercury,” Buckley told a 
correspondent some months later, “has caused considerable damage.” 
National Review, he declared, was attempting to protect both itself and 
its readers from “the stain of association with positions that gravely 
damage the cause of true conservatism.” 23 

On another front, the Roman Catholic Buckley was perturbed by the 
fairly common impression, in these early years, that National Review 
was essentially a Catholic magazine. 24 In part, it appears, to counteract 
this perception, Buckley deliberately looked for a non-Catholic in 1961 


20. Interview of Priscilla L. Buckley by the author, January 13, 1999. 

21. Buckley to Morrie Ryskind, March 24, 1959, Buckley Papers, Box 9. As early as 
January 1958 Buckley had thought of publicly attacking the American Mercury in the 
pages of National Review (Ryskind to Buckley, March 26, 1959, Buckley Papers, Box 9). 
Years later Buckley recalled that he “was tracking the scene” at the American Mercury 
“pretty carefully” in the 1950s (Buckley to the author, March 3, 1999). See also Buckley to 
Ryskind, March 31, 1959, Buckley Papers, Box 9. 

22. William F. Buckley, Jr., confidential memorandum to writers for National Review, 
April 1, 1959, Buckley Papers, Box 8. Buckley also disclosed that each of National 
Review’s editors had agreed not to contribute to the Mercury until it acquired new 
management. See also Buckley to Ryskind, May 27, 1959, Buckley Papers, Box 9, and 
Nash, Conservative Intellectual Movement, 378. 

23. Buckley to Alice F. Peppard, March 9, i960, Buckley Papers, Box 10. For more on 
the American Mercury controversy, see “The American Mercury and Russell Maguire,” 
Facts 13 (October-November, 1959): 143-6; Neiv York World-Telegram and Sun, March 
1, i960, 6; Newstveek 55 (March 14, i960): 92. 

24. Even Buckley’s friend the conservative, Jewish columnist George Sokolsky seemed 
to have this impression. Buckley to George Sokolsky, August 12, 1959, Buckley Papers, Box 9. 
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to serve as National Review’s first religion columnist. 25 His choice was 
the distinguished Jewish theologian and sociologist, Will Herberg. 
Significantly, Herberg was delighted to accept. 26 In the next decade he 
contributed numerous articles and the weight of his prestige to the 
magazine. 

All this, presumably, pleased the seven Jewish writer-activists who so 
publicly cast their lot with National Review in the mid-1950s. 27 It also 
helps to explain Buckley’s intense irritation with his liberal critics at the 
Anti-Defamation League. In a feisty exchange with the ADL’s national 
chairman, Dore Schary, in 1967, Buckley declared, “I have been credited 
with doing more than any single man in the history of the modern 
conservative movement to expunge anti-Semitism, to the extent that it 
lurked in the conservative movement. Over a period of fifteen years I 
have been relentlessly hostile to anyone who has approached me at 
National Review attempting to traffick in racial prejudice.” 28 

Yet Buckley’s vigilant opposition to anti-Semitism, his rejection of 
right-wing extremism, and his relentless efforts to elevate conservatism’s 
standing among intellectuals, cannot alone explain the Jewish dimension 
of his magazine at its birth. However welcoming and ecumenical, even he 
could not have drawn Schlamm, Ryskind, and the rest into his magazine’s 
orbit unless they themselves had been prepared to enter it. The question 
therefore recurs: How did these seven individuals develop their affinity 
for National Review -style conservatism? How did they arrive at Buckley’s 
journalistic hostelry when most other Jews could scarcely countenance 
such a trip? Who were these seven Jewish nonconformists, and what 
does their nonconformity reveal about their experience as Jews in 
America? 


25. Interview of Priscilla L. Buckley, January 13, 1999. Miss Buckley recalled that her 
brother was seeking a prestigious and non-Catholic religion editor since so many Catholics 
were “on board” National Review already. 

2 6. Ibid. 

27. Marvin Liebman later declared, “I firmly believe that Bill [Buckley] opposed any of 
the open or hidden anti-Semitism, anti-intellectualism, and bigotry that seemed to dog the 
American Right.” Liebman, Coming Out Conservative, 144. 

28. Buckley to Dore Schary, June 27, 1967, Buckley Papers, Box 45. His letter was in 
response to Schary to him, June 22, 1967, in the same file. Buckley had a similar exchange 
with the editor of the Jewish Forum in 1962. On this occasion Buckley remarked, 
“Nothing is more tiresome than the charge that every member of the American Right is ex- 
officio anti-Semitic.” See Charles Ruddock to Buckley, January 4, 1962, and Buckley to 
Ruddock, January 16, 1982, copies in George E. Sokolsky Papers, Box 31, Hoover 
Institution Archives, Stanford University. 
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II 

In many ways these men were typically Jewish. With the possible 
exception of Frank Meyer all were first- or second-generation Ameri¬ 
cans. Three (Lyons, Schlamm, and Toledano) were born abroad. Three 
others (Chodorov, Liebman, and Ryskind) were born in New York of 
immigrant parents from eastern Europe. Except for Schlamm, who was 
born in the Austro-Hungarian empire and educated in Vienna, the rest 
spent most or all of their boyhood in the vicinity of New York City. 29 
Whether it was the Lower East Side, the Lower West Side, Brooklyn, or 
nearby Newark, New Jersey, the sidewalks of New York were for most 
of them a formative cultural milieu. 

Their family circumstances varied. Schlamm’s father was a merchant 
in Galicia, Meyer’s father a successful New York lawyer, Toledano’s 
father a Paris-educated newspaper correspondent. Toledano, the only 
Sephardic Jew in this group, came from a long line of rabbis and other 
Jewish leaders, including some who had attained great eminence in 
medieval, Catholic Spain. The rest had humble origins and—in the case 
of Chodorov, Lyons, and Ryskind—direct exposure to the hard world of 
the New York slums. 30 

Despite these obstacles, the seven soon displayed another characteris¬ 
tic of Jewish immigrants and immigrants’ sons: upward mobility. In an 
era when only a small fraction of American high school graduates went 
on to college, every one of the seven received at least some higher 
education. 31 Highly articulate, they published in the course of their 


29. Toledano was born of American parents in the International Zone of Tangier and 
came to the United States at the age of five. Lyons was born in Russia and emigrated to the 
United States with his parents at the age of nine. 

30. Years later Ryskind recalled that his life “began in a two-room apartment on the 
top floor of a five-story walkup tenement”—a building with no heat, no gas, no electricity, 
no telephone, and no indoor bathroom. It was, he remarked, “the Jewish equivalent of a 
log cabin on the frontier.” Ryskind, I Shot an Elephant, 5. 

31. Chodorov, Ryskind, Lyons, and Toledano attended Columbia University. Liebman 
briefly attended New York University. Meyer (whose background was the most affluent) 
attended Princeton and ultimately graduated from Oxford. Schlamm, meanwhile, attended 
the University of Vienna. 
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careers more than 50 books. Five of the seven wrote autobiographies. 32 

These premature Jewish conservatives had something else in common: 
each, in his youth, had been a student radical. Frank Chodorov, the 
oldest, was the most idiosyncratic. A temperamental “aginner” and self- 
styled “individualist,” Chodorov as a boy instinctively disliked the 
Socialist “pundits” who pontificated in the “coffee saloons” on Grand 
Street. 33 Socialists, he came to believe, had “an intuitive urgency for 
power, power over other people.” 34 As a college student at Columbia (in 
the class of 1907) he “fought it out with the socialists,” arguing that 
“man’s management of man is presumptuous and fraught with dan¬ 
ger.” 35 Instead, Chodorov became enamored of anarchism until he 
discovered that the anarchists “took a dim view” of private property, 
“without which, it seemed to me even then, individualism was meaning¬ 
less.” 36 

But it was not radical politics which gripped Chodorov’s soul in his 
college years. Stung by repeated anti-Semitic insults during his freshman 


32. The autobiographies are Frank Chodorov, Out of Step: The Autobiography of an 
Individualist (New York, 1962); Liebman, Coming Out Conservative ; Lyons, Assignment 
in Utopia; Ryskind, I Shot an Elephant; and Ralph de Toledano, Lament for a Generation 
(New York, i960). Toledano’s Notes from the Underground, cited earlier, is also a 
valuable source. 

The biographical details in the text and in the preceding footnote have been gleaned 
from these autobiographies and a variety of other sources, including New York Times 
obituaries and Who’s Who entries. In addition see, for Chodorov, Charles H. Hamilton, 
ed., Fugitive Essays: Selected Writings of Frank Chodorov (Indianapolis, 1980), 11-30. 

For Liebman: his “Professional Notes” (May 1974), Marvin Liebman Papers, Box 139, 
Hoover Institution Archives; Liebman memorandum to “all concerned” (plus attach¬ 
ments), November 24, 1980, William A. Rusher Papers, Box 52, Library of Congress. 

For Lyons: entry in Current Biography: Who’s News and Why (New York, 1944), 426- 
30; “Biographical Notes on Eugene Lyons (for H. R.),” Eugene Lyons Papers, Box 1, 
Hoover Institution Archives; Contemporary Authors, vols. 9-12, first revision (Detroit, 
1974 ), 547 - 8 . 

For Meyer: his congressional testimony, February 26, 1957, printed in U. S. Congress, 
Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, Hearings before the Subcommittee to Investigate the 
Internal Security Act and Other Security Laws, 85th Cong., 1st sess., 1957, 3577-3609. 

For Ryskind: Joseph Adamson III, “Morrie Ryskind,” Dictionary of Literary Biogra¬ 
phy, vol. 26: American Screenwriters (Detroit, 1983), 269-75. 

For Schlamm: Contemporary Authors, vols. 93-6 (Detroit 1980), 472.-3; Deutsches 
Literatur-Lexikon, vol. 15 (Bern, 1993), 76-7. 

For Toledano: Current Biography Yearbook 1962 (New York, 1962), 424-6; Contem¬ 
porary Authors, New Revision Series, vol. 31 (Detroit, 1990), 431-2. 

33. Chodorov entitled one of his books One Is a Crowd: Reflections of an Individualist 
(New York, 1952). 

34. Chodorov, Out of Step, 83, 87-8. 

35. Chodorov, One Is a Croivd, 28. 

36. Chodorov, Out of Step, 104. 
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year, when he had the temerity as a Jew to play on the football team, he 
began to search for the cause of this “horrible thing.” In short order he 
found his answer: religion was “at the bottom of social discords.” Religion 
was “the cause of all strife.” 37 Flush with this “discovery,” Chodorov 
became a militant atheist and embarked, in his own words, on an “anti-God 
crusade.” For the next dozen years or so he remained “loyal” to his cause. 38 

Morrie Ryskind, the next oldest, took a more conventional route to 
the Left. As a member of the class of 1917 at the Columbia School of 
Journalism he was admired for his humorous writings in student 
publications. But when war clouds descended over the United States in 
1916-7, Ryskind’s activism turned serious. Fervently opposed to Ameri¬ 
can entry into World War I, he joined the Intercollegiate Society of 
Socialists, distributed antiwar pamphlets on street corners, and wrote 
editorials against American intervention. Then, when the United States 
declared war in April 1917, Columbia’s president, Nicholas Murrray 
Butler—previously an advocate of neutrality—instantly and vociferously 
became prowar. Disgusted by what he saw as Butler’s “tone of righteous¬ 
ness” and “abdication of principles,” Ryskind promptly satirized “Czar 
Nicholas of Columbia” in the campus humor magazine. The students 
laughed—but not Butler. When Ryskind refused to apologize or resign as 
editor of the magazine, he was expelled from Columbia University, just 
six weeks before he would have graduated. 39 

A few years later, after stints in journalism and public relations, 
Ryskind launched a sparkling career as a scriptwriter for Broadway 
musicals and Hollywood films, including several of the Marx brothers’ 
greatest comedies. (Groucho Marx was even the best man at Ryskind’s 
wedding.) Still something of an antiwar liberal and supporter of leftish 
causes in the 1920s, Ryskind combined political conviction and devastat¬ 
ing satire in Strike Up the Band (1930) and Of Thee I Sing (1931), for 
which, in 1932, he shared the Pulitzer Prize. 40 In 1932 he voted for 
Norman Thomas for president. 41 As late as 1936 he counted himself a 
member of the Old Guard faction of the Socialist Party. 42 


37. Chodorov, One Is a Crowd, 20-1. 

38. Ibid., 20-2. 

39. Ryskind, I Shot an Elephant, 21-36. 

40. For a glimpse of Ryskind’s political views in the 1920s and early 1930s, see ibid., 
164. According to one authority, Ryskind’s “zealous antiwar tirades convinced George S. 
Kaufman that they should collaborate on a pacifist musical.” The result was Strike Up the 
Band (1930). Adamson, “Morrie Ryskind,” 271. 

41. Morrie Ryskind, “Move Over, Mr. Frankenstein,” The Nation 147 (September 10, 
1938): 245. 

42. Morrie Ryskind, “The Hollywood Tea Party,” The Nation 142 (May 6, 1936): 581. 
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The other Jewish conservatives-to-be went further. In 1919, at the age 
of 15, “Willi” Schlamm—still in Vienna—joined the Communist youth 
movement. By the age of 21 he was editor-in-chief of the Austrian 
Communist Party’s periodical Die Rote Fahne [Red Flag ]. 43 Across the 
Atlantic, Eugene Lyons’s initiation into radical activity had been even 
swifter. Arriving in New York City from Russia as a boy of nine he had 
been bitterly disillusioned by the poverty and class conflict into which he 
had been thrust. “I thought myself a ‘socialist’ almost as soon as I 
thought at all,” he later wrote. 44 He dreamed of becoming a writer for 
“my side of the class war.” 45 As a college freshman in 1917 Lyons 
rejoiced at news of the Russian Revolution. The Bolshevik coup later 
that year seemed an equally glorious event. 46 During the 1920s, as a 
journalist and committed leftist, Lyons threw himself into the defense of 
Sacco and Vanzetti and worked in the New York office of the Soviet 
news agency Tass for four years. “Unhesitatingly I cast my lot with the 
communists,” he said. 47 In 1927 he was chosen to be the United Press’s 
correspondent in Moscow. Although never a formal member of the 
Communist Party, he was an enthusiast nonetheless, determined to use 
his new journalistic post “in the further service of that cause.” 48 

While Lyons was settling down in Moscow, Lrank Meyer was on a 
similar journey. Between 1929 and 1932 Meyer was an undergraduate at 
Oxford University. In late 1931, dissatisfied by the Labour Party’s 
“reformism,” he joined the Communist Party of Great Britain. Within a 
few months he was the national secretary of the Party’s student bureau 
and overseer of several hundred disciplined Party members in British 
universities. 49 

A few years later—in late 1937 or early 1938—a 14-year-old Marvin 
Liebman joined the Young Communist League in New York City and 
happily plunged into the thriving Party subculture in that city. so Across 
town Ralph de Toledano—seven years older than Liebman—was study¬ 
ing at Columbia in its class of 1938 and feeling the “pull” of the 
Communist tide. sl Lor a number of reasons Toledano felt ambivalent 


43. Der Spiegel 14 (May 11, i960): 30; ibid., 32 (September 11, 1978): 252 (obituary 
for Schlamm). 

44. Lyons, Assignment in Utopia, 6 . 

45. Ibid., 8. 

46. Ibid., 8-9. 

47. Ibid., 37. 

48. Ibid., 48. 

49. Meyer’s congressional testimony, February 26, 1957, 3578-9; telephone interview 
by author of John C. Meyer (Frank Meyer’s son), January 14, 1998. 

50. Liebman, Coming Out Conservative, 27-30. 

51. Toledano, Lament for a Generation, 14. 
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about Columbia’s student Communists and did not join the Young 
Communist League (though asked to do so). 52 But he lived, as he later 
recorded, on the Communist Party’s “cozy periphery” and “quarreled 
with the Communists only over tactics, strategy and degree.” 53 

Yet if the seven subjects of this essay started out on the Left, they did 
not remain there indefinitely. Chodorov, again, took the most unusual 
path. Along about 1915 he read—and then repeatedly reread—Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty. Each time he did so, he later recalled, “I 
felt myself slipping into a cause.” 54 For the rest of his life Chodorov was 
a disciple of Henry George and an uncompromising libertarian 
antistatist. 55 From 1937 to 1942 he was the director of the Henry 
George School of Social Science in New York, which he built into a 
flourishing institution. 56 Proclaiming himself a “radical” in the cause of 
individual liberty and “historic liberalism,” he took up journalism in the 
1940s and wrote books with titles like One Is a Crowd and The Income 
Tax: Root of All Evil . 57 In the first decade after World War II his 
unadulterated libertarianism influenced many younger conservatives, 
including William F. Buckley, Jr. 58 

For our other Jewish radicals it was nothing so esoteric as Henry 
George that catalyzed their turn to the Right. In one way or another it 
was the encounter with Communism. Expelled from the Communist 
ranks for deviationism in 1929, Willi Schlamm became a prominent anti- 
Nazi and anti-Stalinist newspaper editor in central Europe during the 
1930s. In 1938 he fled to the United States, where he soon found work 
as a columnist at the anti-Stalinist New Leader. In 1941 he joined the 
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editorial staff of Fortune. By the end of World War II he had risen in the 
ranks to become a foreign policy advisor and senior assistant to Henry 
Luce, editor-in-chief of Time, Life, and Fortune. Gradually the “non- 
Marxian socialist” found himself drifting toward the Right. 59 

Two other true believers could tell similar stories. Having seen at first 
hand the face of totalitarianism and Red terror in Russia between 1928 
and 1934, Eugene Lyons was not about to remain mute. His Assignment 
in Utopia was only the opening salvo in a lifelong campaign to awaken 
Americans to the evil and danger of Communism. For Frank Meyer the 
process of disillusionment took longer. In 1934 the young Communist 
firebrand returned to the United States, where he rose in the ranks of the 
American Communist Party as a dedicated member of its Stalinist cadre. 
During service in the Army in World War II, Meyer’s ideological armor 
began to crack. He was outside the Communist cocoon now, and he had 
time to think. In 1944 Friedrich Hayek’s antisocialist polemic, The Road 
to Serfdom, shook Meyer further. By now he was on the Browderite right 
wing of the American Communist movement. In 1945 Earl Browder 
himself—the head of the Party—was suddenly purged. Meyer, who bitterly 
fought this Stalin-imposed switch in the Party line, left soon after. No longer 
in thrall to a god that had failed, he retreated to a reclusive sanctuary in 
Woodstock, New York, to put his life back together and decide what he 
really believed. 60 

What Schlamm, Lyons, and Meyer experienced inside the Communist 
domain Ryskind and Toledano encountered on the fringe. During the 
mid-1950s Ryskind still considered himself a man of the left of center. He 
voted for Franklin Roosevelt’s reelection in 1936 and wrote occasionally 
for The Nation . 61 But the gifted comic writer, who by now had moved to 
Hollywood, soon ran into a rapidly growing Communist presence in the 
film industry, including the Screen Writers Guild, in which he was active. 
As an Old Guard Socialist in 1936, Ryskind had opposed the Socialist 
Party’s decision to form a united front with the Communists; he had no 
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faith in the Communists’ commitment to civil liberties. 62 Eugene Lyons’s 
Assignment in Utopia reinforced his anti-Communist convictions. 63 
When Ryskind—never timid about expressing himself—began criticizing 
Roosevelt’s court packing scheme and the Mosow purge trials, he was 
accused of being a Trotskyite and of selling out to Wall Street and the 
Hollywood movie moguls. Liberal acquaintances stopped asking him to 
their homes. He had mocked the illiberal pieties of Popular Lront 
liberalism. 64 

Lor Ralph de Toledano it was a similar story. The Moscow show 
trials, Lyons’s Assignment in Utopia, and the bloody Stalinist subversion 
of the Spanish Republic in the Spanish civil war helped to lift the “red 
haze” in which he had been living. 65 Above all, the monstrous Hitler- 
Stalin pact of 1939 dispelled Toledano’s lingering hesitations and made 
him a convinced anti-Communist. 66 As he emerged from “the valley of 
the Red Shadow” 67 he, too, endured the ire of once-close friends who 
now called him a “fascist.” 68 

In 1940 Toledano joined the editorial staff of the anti-Stalinist New 
Leader, where Willi Schlamm had also taken refuge. 69 Bit by bit the 
young Columbia graduate’s political education continued. Early in 1943 
Toledano’s friend, the emigre Italian anarchist Carlo Tresca, was myste¬ 
riously murdered in New York City—a victim, Toledano had reason to 
believe, of a Communist assassin under orders from the Kremlin. Lor the 
young editor at the New Leader, Tresca’s killing “was a landmark on the 
road to anti-Communism . . . My war against Communism suddenly 
acquired a very personal dimension.” 70 
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In their deepening revulsion against Communism the seven Jewish 
intellectuals did not content themselves with becoming mere exradicals. 
To their new political orientation they brought the same fervor that had 
characterized their youth. At the Luce publishing empire during the 
1940s the voluble Schlamm was an energetic member of the anti- 
Communist faction and an ally of a soon-to-be-famous ex-Communist 
(and Time editor) named Whittaker Chambers. 71 Between 1939 and 
1944 Eugene Lyons edited the American Mercury and used its pages 
repeatedly to warn Americans not to trust our wartime ally, Soviet 
Russia. 72 In 1947, as the Cold War intensified, he became a contributing 
editor of the newly founded anti-Communist monthly Plain Talk, edited 
by another Jewish exradical, Isaac Don Levine. 73 (Ralph de Toledano 
was the magazine’s first managing editor.) 74 In the years to come Lyons 
and others churned out anti-Communist literature in profusion, including 
Toledano’s and Victor Lasky’s runaway bestseller Seeds of Treason (an 
account of the Hiss-Chambers espionage case) and Frank Meyer’s The 
Moulding of Communists 7 s 

Meanwhile, on the West Coast, Morrie Ryskind became increasingly 
embroiled in the civil war between Communists and anti-Communists 
that tore Hollywood apart in the 1940s. 76 In 1947 he testified as a 
“friendly witness” at the House Un-American Activities Committee’s 
hearings on Communist infiltration of the motion picture industry. 77 He 
paid a severe price for his cooperation. When publicity-conscious 
industry representatives hinted ahead of time that he should soft-pedal 
his testimony, he refused—and was promptly blacklisted. Up to then he 
had been earning as much as $75,000 per script as one of the 10 highest 
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paid writers in Hollywood. After he testified, he never received another 
cent. The more celebrated “unfriendly witnesses” known as the Holly¬ 
wood Ten were not the only film industry professionals to be deemed 
“unemployable.” 78 

Marvin Liebman, the youngest of the lot, took longer to reach the 
Right. An ex-Communist in 1945 at the age of 22 (he quit the Party 
when his hero Earl Browder was expelled), 79 he nevertheless remained 
on the Left several more years. But the Party’s cliches were losing their 
luster, and doubts about the Party line were intruding. Then, in 1951, 
Liebman met Elinor Lipper, a German Jew who had spent 11 years in an 
infamous Soviet slave labor camp in Siberia. In two horrific hours she 
told him her story and destroyed his remaining “emotional ties” with the 
Soviet Union. Lor Liebman it was a “catharsis,” a “turning point in my 
life.” 80 Soon the public relations executive was raising funds for refugees 
from Communist countries and for a widening array of anti-Communist 
causes. 81 

Yet anti-Communism alone cannot explain the full journey upon 
which these Jewish activists now embarked. There were, after all, many 
Jewish anti-Communists at the time who remained on the Left—in the 
trade union movement, for example. Some other factor must have been 
operative here; what was it? In a word, it was a concurrent disenchant¬ 
ment with liberalism. 

Lor Morrie Ryskind—already uneasy about Rooseveltian hubris and 
the drift of the New Deal’s domestic agenda—the final blow was 
Roosevelt’s decision to seek a third presidential term in 1940. Ryskind 
was appalled by this “horrendous insult to our political heritage.” 
Registering for the first time ever as a Republican, he donated $10,000 
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to Wendell Willkie’s presidential campaign and even wrote the Republi¬ 
can candidate’s campaign song (“We Want Willkie”). 82 

Ryskind’s reaction to the imperial Roosevelt presidency was no 
passing spasm. In 1948 and 1952 he ardently supported Robert Taft’s 
presidential candidacy. 83 Along the way he became active in the Beverly 
Hills Republican Club where, in 1951, he met an impressive young guest 
lecturer: William F. Buckley, Jr. 84 

For most of the others it was not liberalism’s domestic policies that 
first propelled them to the Right. It was liberalism’s response to the 
menacing evil of Communism. In 1941 Eugene Lyons—premature as 
usual—published The Red Decade: The Stalinist Penetration of America. 
It was a scathing expose of Communist influence on America life in the 
late 193os—and of the fatuities (and worse) of Popular Front liberal¬ 
ism. 85 During World War II Lyons continued to fret about Communist 
penetration of the American labor movement and other institutions. 86 
Cheerfully accepting the label “Red-baiter,” 87 he denied in the late 1940s 
and early 1950s that the United States was succumbing to anti- 
Communist hysteria. 88 “The danger today,” he wrote in 1953, “is not 
hysteria but complacency.” 89 

Lyons’s revulsion against Popular Front liberalism and its anti-anti- 
Communist prejudices found an echo in Ralph de Toledano. In the 
immediate aftermath of World War II Toledano was still on the anti- 
Stalinist Left. He belonged to the Liberal Party and briefly joined 
Americans of Democratic Action. 90 But in 1948, while covering the 
sensational Hiss-Chambers case for Newsweek, Toledano became sick¬ 
ened by many liberals’ response to the controversy. 91 He also became 
acquainted with Whittaker Chambers. “From the start,” the Newsweek 
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journalist later wrote, “I knew that I had come upon the most significant 
friendship of my life.” 92 Its impact was profound. With Chambers as the 
“catalyst,” Toledano made his “break with the liberals in 1948” and 
initiated a long, soul-wrenching reexamination of his fundamental 
beliefs. 93 Like Chambers, Toledano came to see the twentieth century 
crisis of the West as a fundamentally religious conflict between theistic 
and atheistic views of man—a war in which secular liberalism was on the 
wrong side. 94 

And so, in the late 1940s and 1950s, the conviction grew among the 
nascent Jewish conservatives that not just Communism but liberalism 
itself was terribly flawed. There were many indicia of their deepening 
disillusionment. In 1948, for instance, at a time when the late Franklin 
Roosevelt was a hero to most American Jews, Eugene Lyons boldly 
published a laudatory biography of Roosevelt’s rival, Herbert Hoover. 95 
Lyons, in fact, became a friend of Hoover’s and repeatedly extolled him 
as a great man. 96 Ralph de Toledano also became a friend and admirer of 
“the Chief” (as Hoover was known to his intimates). 97 

Nowhere, though, was the Jewish conservatives’ growing estrange¬ 
ment from liberalism more evident than in their behavior during the 
McCarthy era of 1950-4. Privately some of them were well aware of 
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Senator Joseph McCarthy’s deficiencies. 98 But in public word and deed 
nearly all of them became, if not defenders of McCarthy personally, then 
critics of his critics as well as strong believers in the basic legitimacy of 
the ongoing congressional investigations of Communist activity in the 
United States. 99 Eventually two of them (Ryskind and Schlamm) became 
affiliated for a time with the John Birch Society. 100 
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For most of the premature Jewish conservatives the McCarthy 
controversy was a bridge to William F. Buckley, Jr. In 1954 Schlamm 
wrote a stirring prologue to Buckley’s and L. Brent Bozell’s McCarthy 
and His Enemies. Not only that, Schlamm helped to edit their manu¬ 
script—a collaboration that paved the way for his fateful suggestion that 
Buckley launch National Review . 101 When McCarthy and His Enemies 
was ready for publication, Toledano supplied an enthusiastic endorse¬ 
ment. 102 Meyer also admired the book, while Ryskind was so delighted 
that he undertook a personal campaign to boost its sales in California. 103 

Eventually the storms of the McCarthy era subsided. But the furies they 
unleashed helped to drive many emerging conservatives—including some of 
our Jewish conservatives—into a hardening repudiation of liberalism and 
all its works. Toledano, for one, came to believe—like his hero/mentor, 
Whittaker Chambers—that Communism was the “military phase” of “a 
great revolution which was destroying a civilization built on religious and 
moral imperatives.” 104 It was a revolution, moreover, in which secular, 
relativistic liberals were “tortured allies” of the atheistic Communists. 105 
Searching for a conservative alternative, Toledano concluded that anti- 
Communism alone was not enough. Anti-Communism was “not conser¬ 
vative unless it aimed at more than the military manifestation of the 
Communist threat.” 106 In rejecting Communism one must also reject 
liberalism, which shared its underlying “theorems” and worldview. 107 

Frank Meyer, the aspiring conservative theoretician, was the most 
tireless exponent of this perception of the organic, philosophical unity of 
the Left. The “Bolshevik revolution” and the “Roosevelt revolution” had 
“parallel” aims, he contended. Each sought to bring into power “an elite 
dedicated to the principled suppression of the freedom of men as innate 
centers of will.” 108 “The primacy of society and the state over the 
individual,” he said, was “the essence of collectivism.” 109 Both liberalism 
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and Communism shared this bedrock assumption. Time and again, in 
the years ahead, Meyer would maintain that liberalism and communism 
were “forms of the same revolutionary movement.” 110 

Not for Meyer and the others, then, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.’s famous 
dictum that the welfare state was the best defense against Communism. 
Their enemy was what Toledano called the “Coercive State”—in all its 
manifestations. 111 The championing of individual liberty against the 
State was a clarion theme in nearly all the Jewish conservatives’ later 
writings. 112 Meyer, characteristically, composed the most elaborate 
formulation in a book of political theory entitled In Defense of Freedom 
(1962). “My intention in writing this book,” he proclaimed, “is to 
vindicate the freedom of the person as the central and primary end of 
political society.” 113 Society and the state are “made for individual men, 
not men for them.” 114 

Having seen Leviathan up close—either as Communists, near-Com- 
munists, or anti-Communists—these Jewish exradicals seemed to cherish 
their freedom all the more. 

Ill 

By 1955, then, our seven subjects were firmly ensconced on the 
American Right—’’out of step” (in Chodorov’s words) with the dominant 
intellectual climate of their day. 115 They were also Jews, surely aware 
that few of their brethren shared their political affiliations. There is little 
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style of conservatism won me over. His orbit of friends ... all embraced a conservatism 
that defended the primacy of the individual over the state.” 

113. Meyer, In Defense of Freedom, 1. 

114. Ibid., 27. Meyer wanted a strictly limited state, a desanctified state, confined to 
providing for the common defense, the administration of justice, and the protection of 
citizens against assault and violence. Otherwise the government should leave people alone. 

115. Out of Step, of course, was the title of Chodorov’s autobiography. 
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sign that this fact caused them anguish. 116 Indeed, their nonconformity, 
in many cases, extended to things Jewish. 

With the possible exception of Schlamm and Lyons, who seem not to 
have written about the subject, all of our group were brought up as Jews 
and exposed to various degrees of Jewish tradition and religious 
obervance. 117 As upwardly mobile Jewish immigrants and immigrants’ 
children, most (and probably all) of them experienced the sting of anti- 
Semitism. Morrie Ryskind never forgot an anti-Semitic incident he 
endured at the Algonquin Round Table in the 1920s. 118 Nor did Marvin 
Liebman ever forget the terrible anti-Semitic taunts he received while in 
the U. S. Army in World War II. 119 Ralph de Toledano felt the pain of 
“social” anti-Semitism at Newsweek in the 1950s. 120 Anti-Semitism at 
Princeton may have caused Frank Meyer to drop out in the late 1920s and 
attend Oxford instead. 121 And, as mentioned earlier, anti-Semitic insults 
at Columbia transformed Frank Chodorov into a crusading atheist. 

Years later, as conservatives, some of these Jews noticed anti-Semitism 
on the Right and protested against it. When the anti-Semitic blight 
appeared at the American Mercury in 1955, Toledano declared that he 
would “have no part of a publication which even flirts with the anti- 
Semites.” 122 Ryskind, too, was upset by anti-Semitism at the American 
Mercury and urged National Review to denounce it. 123 As a consummate 


116. Priscilla L. Buckley, in her interview of January 13, 1999 with the author, recalled 
that the Jewish conservatives around National Review did not “make a big thing” about 
the fact that they were unrepresentative of the political sentiments of their fellow Jews. 
William F. Buckley, Jr., has recalled that Frank Meyer “discussed everything including his 
despondency that the overwhelming number of American Jews backed the Democratic 
Party and [that] like himself, many had backed the Communists.” But this “demographic 
datum,” said Buckley, “was simply accepted as a challenge in life.” William F. Buckley, Jr., 
to the author, March 3, 1999. 

117. For a recent and sensitive memoir on this subject by one of them, see Toledano, 
“Among the Ashkenazim,” Commentary 101 (June 1996): 48-51. 

118. Ryskind, I Shot an Elephant, 51. 

119. Liebman, Coming Out Conservative, 41-7. 

120. Toledano, Notes from the Underground, 101. 

121. Interview of John C. Meyer, January 14, 1998. 

122. Toledano (in 1955), quoted in “The American Mercury and Russell Maguire” 
(cited in note 23), 145. Toledano also said on the same occasion: “Anti-Semitism is vicious 
and stupid. Anybody who drags it into the anti-Communist fight not only confuses the 
issue but destroys other anti-Communists. It gives the Communists the chance to use the 
old line that the only people who oppose them are anti-Semites.” 

123. Ryskind to Buckley, March 26, 1959; Ryskind to Alfred Kohlberg, February 5, 
1959, Alfred Kolhberg Papers, Box 151, Hoover Institution Archives. 
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organizer of conservative and anti-Communist causes, Liebman also was 
acutely aware of (and sometimes the target of) anti-Semitism in the fever 
swamps of the far Right. 124 

At times some of these conservatives evinced their Jewish consciousness 
in other ways. On a number of occasions Lyons wrote articles about the 
plight of Jews under Communism and attacked the canard that Communism 
was a Jewish product. 125 He also endeavored strenuously to awaken the 
Jewish community to the Communist danger by helping to organize, in 1948, 
the American Jewish League Against Communism. 126 Ryskind became 
an active member of this organization. 127 Some years later, after it had 
become moribund, Liebman was invited to make an effort to revive it. 128 

Yet what stands out most about the seven, as a group, was that they 
were not—at least publicly—very demonstrative about their religious 
and ethnic identity. The first chapter of Assignment in Utopia —in which 
Lyons discusses his youth on the Lower East Side of New York— 
contains no explicit acknowledgment that he is Jewish. Similiarly, in 
Toledano’s memoir, Lament for a Generation —which chronicled both 
his political and religious evolution—there was only a single reference to his 
Jewish ancestry. 129 According to a close friend, Frank Meyer in his later 
years took a “carefully distant view ... of his own Jewishness.” 130 For 
Chodorov, bis Jewishness was a fact (and a subject of lifelong curiosity) but 
not something otherwise to be made much of. Writing in 1948, he declared 
bluntly, “I am a Jew. Not that anyone cares, least of all myself.” 131 

There is, perhaps, a ready explanation for this phenomenon. As first- and 
second-generation immigrants, these Jews no doubt felt an urge to assimilate. 
Moreover, striving to make it in a society where anti-Semitism was still strong, 
they may have sensed that it would do them little good to advertise their 
marginality. The middle decades of the twentieth century, in any case, were 
not a time when upwardly mobile professionals emphasized their ethnicity. 
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But even allowing for these considerations of time and place, what 
remains noticeable about these Jewish conservatives is how individualis¬ 
tic they were—and how willing to deviate from the Jewish mainstream. 
Chodorov was an antiwar isolationist in 1939-41 and lost his job at the 
Henry George School because of it. 132 In 1948 Ryskind supported 
Robert Taft’s presidential quest despite initial displeasure at Taft’s 
criticism of the Nuremberg war crimes trials. 133 During the Cold War 
Lyons wrote fairly frequently for Catholic publications, where his anti- 
Communist expertise and commentary were welcome. 134 Toledano, too, 
wrote at times for Catholic periodicals; his 1947 pamphlet How 
Communism Demoralizes Youth (which he prepared for the Catholic 
Information Society) cost him a position as a youth leader in the Ethical 
Culture movement. 135 

Indeed, several of the Jewish conservatives showed their willingness to 
criticize severely the Jewish Establishment of their day. In 1951 Lyons 
publicly accused the Anti-Defamation League of a “vicious attack” on 
the executive director of the American Jewish League Against Commu¬ 
nism. 136 In 1962 he publicly battled the ADL over Dr. Frederick 
Schwarz’s Christian Anti-Communism Crusade and addressed a rally 


132. Chodorov, Out of Step, 79. He was also a friend of Albert Jay Nock, who in 1941 
published a highly controversial article in the Atlantic Monthly entitled “The Jewish 
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organized by Schwarz in Madison Square Garden. 137 In 1964 Willi 
Schlamm accused “New York Jews” of “casting suspicion on every man 
of the American Right for rabid anti-Semitism”—”a “neurotic readi¬ 
ness” that was both dangerous and unfounded. 138 A year later Toledano, 
in his syndicated column, berated the Anti-Defamation League for being 
more interested in denouncing the “radical right” than in combating 
growing anti-Semitism among American blacks. 139 

This readiness to swim against the current was especially evident in 
the group’s response to the great issue for American Jews of the 1940s 
and 1950s: Zionism and the creation of the State of Israel. Chodorov, the 
arch-individualist, was outspokenly anti-Zionist and bitterly resented the 
arguments of militant Zionists. “There is a strident group in this 
country,” he wrote in 1952, “who insist that American citizenship does 
not absolve the Jew from loyalty to Israel, that he is in fact vested with 
dual citizenship, the stronger of which, judging from their demands for 
financial help, is in the newly acquired half. That is silly ... if loyalty to 
Israel is the identification of a Jew, then I declare unequivocally that I am 
not one.” 140 Fiercely rejecting “the yoke of dualism,” he twice reviewed 
favorably books by Rabbi Elmer Berger, a leading American anti- 
Zionist. 141 Zionism was not Judaism, Chodorov asserted, but rather “the 
mania of a nationalist-minded group.” 142 

Chodorov was not alone in his anti-Zionist orientation. Ryskind 
became a friend of Rabbi Berger and repeatedly urged Buckley, in the late 
1950s, to meet him. 143 According to Buckley, Schlamm was “utterly 
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uninterested” in Israel when they worked together in the mid-1950s. 144 
Meyer also was initially skeptical about the wisdom of the creation of 
Israel (because of the displacement of Arabs in the region). On one 
occasion, his son recalled, Meyer asked, “Couldn’t they have put Israel 
somewhere else?” 145 But by 1967, and probably before, Meyer had 
changed his mind and become an ardent supportor of Israel as an 
outpost of Western civilization in the Cold War. 146 Anti-Communism, 
and perhaps Jewish pride, altered his perspective. 147 

Yet on this issue the seven Jewish conservatives were not united. The 
two youngest (and perhaps that fact is significant) had a very different 
attitude toward the Zionist cause. Not long after quitting the Commu¬ 
nist Party in 1945, Liebman joined the American League for a Free 
Palestine, the American arm of the Palestinian Jewish underground army 
known as the Irgun. In late 1946 he sailed from New York as purser of 
a Jewish refugee ship, the Ben Hecht, only to be captured by the British navy 
and sent to a detention camp in Cyprus. Upon his release he returned to 
the United States, where he became a fund-raiser for Israeli causes. 148 

All this happened while Liebman was still on the Left. During the 
1950s and 1960s his fund-raising career took a conservative turn, and his 
Zionist activism apparently subsided (at least from public view). But Liebman 
seems never to have abandoned his pro-Israel sentiments. 149 As with 
Meyer, anti-Communism buttressed Liebman’s identification with Israel. 
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Of the seven Jews in our survey only Toledano seems to have been 
publicly supportive of Israel in the 1950s. 150 And an Israeli sympathizer 
he remained. In 1969, evidently for the first time, he journeyed to Israel 
as a guest of its government. The trip, he told a rabbinic friend, was one 
of the most moving travel experiences of his life. 151 In 1970—despite all 
his criticisms, years before, of the Truman administration’s handling of 
the Communist issue—he contemplated writing a biography of President 
Truman, for whom he now had great respect. One reason, he said, was 
Truman’s crucial role in the creation of Israel. 152 

But if Toledano, in this instance, was unrepresentative of our group, in 
another and critical respect he fit right in. With the exception of 
Ryskind—who apparently never lost his ancestral faith—every one of 
these Jewish conservatives grew up either outside of, or in open rebellion 
against, Judaism. 153 In 1898, at the impressionable age of 11, Frank 
Chodorov attended a Yom Kippur service in a local synagogue. There he 
spied a man he knew—a man with a thoroughly “bad reputation”— 
earnestly, very earnestly, saying his prayers. The boy began to wonder: 
“Could one day of hard prayer in a synagogue wash out the sins of a 
whole year? Is God bought off so cheaply?” When his mother could give 
him no convincing answer, young Chodorov rebelled. It was “my last 
trip to the synagogue,” he later wrote. 154 So far as is known, in the 
remaining 68 years of his life he never went to a synagogue again. 

Nor, in this area, was Chodorov out of step. Frank Meyer’s religious 
background was Reform Judaism, not Orthodox, but he, too, was an 
intellectual rebel as a teenager and rejected his religious heritage quite 
early. 155 Toledano was a Sephardic Jew, proud of his distinguished 
lineage, and his home environment was not untouched by religious 
influences. 156 But by the age of 12 he had concluded that he did not 
believe in God. His father, an agnostic, sent him to an Ethical Culture 
school, where he encountered the “sterile rationalism” of people who 
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believed that “to be categorical about truth was a form of fanaticism.” 
At Columbia he shared in the prevailing “invincible and optimistic 
materialism” of the campus. Inducted into the U. S. Army in 1943, he 
refused to allow it to affix the letter C (for Catholic), P (for Protestant) 
or H (for Hebrew) to his dogtags. He continued to resist “the pressures 
of religious affiliation.” After the war he became editor of the Ethical 
Culture Society’s monthly, The Standard, where in 1946 he penned and 
published a secular humanist credo. 157 

Lyons, too, had become a rationalist and religious skeptic while young 
and apparently never wavered from his nonfaith. 158 He sent his daughter 
to the same Ethical Culture preparatory school that Toledano had 
attended. 159 About Schlamm’s religious upbringing little is known, but as 
a Communist at the age of 15 he presumably—and probably zestfully— 
imbibed the doctrinal atheism of his Marxist comrades. As for Liebman, 
his boyhood had been rich with temple attendance, celebration of 
religious holidays, and exposure to “Jewish traditions.” 160 But as a 
teenage Communist he, too, presumably put religion behind. 

In later years every one of these Jews (except Lyons and Ryskind) 
experienced a “return to religion,” a spiritual awakening that paralleled 
their political-intellectual migration. But curiously, and perhaps signifi¬ 
cantly, in no instance did their theological journeys take them unreserv¬ 
edly back to the Judaism of their forebears. 

Once more, Chodorov’s path was all his own. Prodded in part by 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, he struggled to discover a 
metaphysical underpinning for his philosophy of individual rights. 
Where could one find an inviolable basis for such rights, he asked 
himself, if not in “an order of things outside man and his works”? Slowly 
and reluctantly the zealous atheist felt compelled to accept what he called 
the “God-idea”—faith that in nature one could discern “immutable 
law.” It was not organized religion that he embraced, only “religion 
itself, which is merely faith in the possibility of an explanatory pattern of 
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constancies.” His was an abstract, vaguely deistic religion without a 
deity. 161 Beyond that he would go no further. 162 

Frank Chodorov, it seems safe to say, was sui generis. Far more typical, 
in his religious yearnings, was Ralph de Toledano. A few years after World 
War II the young Jewish rationalist underwent a religious conversion—an 
ineffable experience of God’s grace that he recounted evocatively in his Lament 
for a Generation , 163 A growing friendship with the ex-Communist and Quaker 
mystic Whittaker Chambers—with whom he felt a deep spiritual affinity— 
played a substantial part in Toledano’s spiritual rebirth. “Somehow, through 
you,” he told Chambers in 1951, “I returned to my faith in God.” 164 

But what institutional form, if any, would Toledano’s renewed faith 
now take? An accomplished poet and music critic as well as a journalist, he 
seemed thoroughly at home with Christian sacred music and writings. 165 As a 
Spanish-speaking Sephardic Jew who loved Spanish literature, he seemed 
equally moved by Sephardic rituals and by the Roman Catholic mass. 166 
Growing up Sephardic in New York City, he felt a closer “kinship” with the 
Spanish, Catholic poet and philosopher Miguel de Unamuno than with the 
Yiddish-speaking, Ashkenazic Jewish intellectuals he met on Second Avenue. In 
fact, he came to feel that “if Jews were somehow alien in America, Sephardic 
Jews were alien twice over, once in America and once among the Ashkenazim.” 167 
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Like Whittaker Chambers, Toledano evidently considered converting 
to Roman Catholicism in the 1950s. On one occasion he sent a copy of 
one of his books to a famous Catholic bishop. It bore the inscription: 
“From a Catholic fellow traveler.” 168 But Toledano “could never forget” 
the wrong that the Catholic Church, through the Spanish Inquisition, 
had perpetrated on his kin nearly five centuries before: in 1492 his 
distinguished ancestor Daniel de Toledo and his relatives, along with all 
other Jews living in Spain who refused to convert to Christianity, were 
expelled from that country. For Toledano this late-medieval act of 
“ethnic cleansing” proved an insuperable hurdle. 169 His own subsequent 
theological ruminations were, by his own acknowledgment, unortho¬ 
dox—neither conventionally Judaic nor conventionally Christian. 170 

If Toledano at least glanced toward Rome, Willi Schlamm went 
virtually all the way. In the mid-1950s he told William F. Buckley, Jr., that 
he considered himself a “Christian fellow traveler” and that the main reason 
he did not convert was pride. 171 In i960 he remarked to a German 
journalist, “Spiritually, without question, I tend toward Christianity.” 172 

Then, in 1964, this emigre “coffeehouse Viennese Jewish intellectual” 
(as Buckley called him) 173 produced an entire book on the subject of 
Jewish identity: Wer ist Jude? [Who Is a Jew?]. m In it Schlamm asserts 
that the creation of the State of Israel now permits the solution of the 
dilemma of Jewish existence in the Diaspora. Thanks to Israel, Jews of 
the Diaspora need no longer feel an obligation to remain Jewish. A 
radical voluntarist (as one reviewer described him), he argues that Jewish 
identity is now a matter of choice. 175 
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According to Schlamm, there are only two valid choices for a Jew 
wishing to remain a Jew. One could become a “national” Jew and 
emigrate to Israel, or one could become a religious Jew but otherwise 
assimilate into one’s host country. A Jew is anyone who wants to be a 
Jew. He calls for Judaism to become a religion open to all—indeed, for 
both Jews and Christians to proselytize. He discusses Simone Weil and 
Henri Bergson, Jews who had become Christian but had not wanted to 
be baptized because they did not want to be disloyal to their own people. 
But now, thanks to the establishment of Israel, Jewish survival is 
assured—and individual Jews of the Diaspora are free to choose their 
own religion without feelings of guilt or embarassment. 

Ironically, in the end Schlamm never quite chose any of his alterna¬ 
tives. He did not move to Israel, he did not return to Judaism, and he did 
not formally convert to Christianity. But according to a close friend he 
did become a “Christian by conviction” who (though never baptized) 
received, when he died, a Catholic burial service officiated by a 
Carmelite priest. 176 

If Schlamm—in the words of this same friend—’’died at the very gates 
of the Church,” the two remaining Jews in our group entered inside. 177 
In the late 1970s Marvin Liebman—by then in his 50s—became 
spiritually restless and began to seek a religious home. In 1980 he was 
baptized in the Roman Catholic Church; William F. Buckley, Jr., and 
Buckley’s sister were his godparents. 178 

It was Frank Meyer whose journey from Jerusalem to Moscow to 
Rome was the most tortuous one (and possibly the most revealing). Not 
too long after his teenaged rebellion against Judaism, Meyer found 
himself at Oxford where, in 1931, he faced a choice: he could become a 
Communist or he could become a Catholic. Why? Because these were the 
two great bodies of thought that gave answers and guidance about what 
to do in the crisis that the world was in. Christianity, he had concluded, 
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was the only serious alternative to Communism. 179 For a time he was 
tempted by the arguments of two brilliant Catholic intellectual priests, 
Martin D’Arcy and Ronald Knox, who were then affiliated with Oxford 
University. 180 But in late 1931 Communism won the battle for his mind. 

When Meyer broke with the Communist Party in 1945 and under¬ 
took, over the next several years, to reconstruct his worldview, he 
conspicuously did not return to the lost Judaism of his boyhood. 181 In 
fact, for the rest of his life he had very little contact with the American 
Jewish community. 182 Apparently Judaism’s emphasis on community 
repelled him. 183 Having just escaped the fearful regimentation of the 
Communist Party he was not about to submit to any authority—even a 
spiritual one—that might circumscribe what a friend called his “endan¬ 
gered individuality.” 184 

Instead, in the late 1940s and 1950s he began to consider himself a 
Christian, although one who abstained from any denominational affilia¬ 
tion. 185 More particularly, despite a confessedly powerful attraction to 
the Roman Catholic Church, he held back for years from entering its 
portals. For one thing, he told Buckley in 1954, “I’m a Jew, and it’s 
always harder, especially if there’s persecution going on.” 186 Like 
Toledano, he could not forget past injustices. For another thing, he found 
the Church and some of its doctrines “collectivist.” 187 He disagreed with 
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its position on abortion. 188 He speculated once that he might become an 
Episcopalian because that church permitted more doctrinal diversity, but the 
liberal political bent of the Episcopal Church ultimately scared him away. 189 

Finally, in 1972, as he lay dying of cancer, the time for decision 
arrived. Virtually to the end he raised objections. 190 But on April 1, 
1972, Meyer ceased to argue and was baptized a Catholic. That very 
same day he died. 191 

Of the seven Jewish conservatives who became associated with 
National Review, then, two became Catholics outright, one became 
Catholic in his beliefs, and one (for a time at least) was a “fellow 
traveler.” It is a singular datum. Was it a coincidence, or was there some 
larger significance to it? 

In matters so personal it is probably best not to speculate too much. 
But a few conjectures do seem worth offering. First, as the premature 
Jewish conservatives made their peregrination to the Right, the Jewish 
religious and political Establishment of the day could not have seemed 
appealing to them. To the extent that Jewish religious and communal 
institutions were publicly identified with liberal causes (and with social 
justice defined in liberal terms) they could not have seemed a plausible 
haven for exradicals who had rejected all left-of-center ideologies as 
variants of the same false god. Prizing their hard-won individuality, and 
placing a very high value on liberty, some of these nonconformists 
seemed noticeably averse to the communal emphases of Jewish thought 
and practice. Believing (as Schlamm argued in Wer ist Jude?) that the 
Christian faith directed its adherents away from the collective and 
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toward the “individual person,” they evidently found it congenial to 
gravitate in the same direction themselves. 192 

But why, then, did they turn to Rome? It is noteworthy that (except 
for Meyer, who considered the middle way of Anglicanism) none of these 
Jewish conservatives seems to have seriously contemplated becoming a 
Protestant. 193 Perhaps the mainline Protestant denominations of the era 
appeared too liberal or too bland. Certainly Protestant fundamentalism 
would have seemed exotic, if indeed these Jews were even aware of it. 
There is no evidence that they were. 

What remained was the Roman Catholic Church, rigorously anti- 
Communist (surely an attractive attribute) and projecting an image of 
continuity in a world of flux. And although William E Buckley, Jr., did 
not have much of a personal role in their religious reorientation, 194 the 
milieu of National Review-style conservatism which these Jews entered 
was one in which Roman Catholic and Anglo-Catholic influences were 
prominent. 195 Perhaps this distinctive cultural environment subtly influ¬ 
enced the theological as well as the political outcome of these Jews’ 
journeys from Left to Right. 

In any case, the fact is worth pondering that—unlike many Jewish 
conservatives of the 1990s, who are rediscovering Judaism (including 
Orthodoxy)—nearly all of the Jews of the National Revieiv circle felt 
unable or unwilling, in their generation, to make the same choice. 196 
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IV 

And so, by the late 1950s, seven gifted Jewish intellectuals had made 
their way to National Review. In 1957, after a falling out with Buckley, 
Schlamm returned to Europe, where, for the next two decades, he had a 
turbulent career as a lecturer, newspaper columnist, editor, and author of 
best-selling books. An exuberant advocate of hardline policies towards 
the Soviet Union, he was hated by the German Left, which called him a 
warmonger, demagogue, and fascist. 197 But Schlamm’s break with 
Buckley was not ideological, and in the 1960s he contributed a number 
of articles to National Review. 

Morrie Ryskind and Eugene Lyons also wrote for National Review, as 
did Toledano, who became the magazine’s music critic as well as its 
pseudonymous Washington correspondent for a time. After Frank 
Chodorov’s stroke in 1961 his professional activity ceased, but by then 
his beloved Intercollegiate Society of Individualists was an established 
entity with thousands of members. Renamed the Intecollegiate Studies 
Institute in 1966, it is today one of the most important stars in the 
conservative intellectual galaxy. 

Frank Meyer, too, found his niche at National Review. Cheerfully 
argumentative, relentless in his pursuit of truth, he was known as the 
magazine’s “house metaphysician” and chief ideologist. 198 Elis regular 
column was aptly entitled “Principles and Heresies.” In the 1960s he 
became the principal architect of “fusionism,” an influential attempt to 
reconcile conservatism’s divergent theoretical tendencies. Marvin Liebman, 
meanwhile, became, in Buckley’s words, “a one-man public-relations 
industry” for conservative and anti-Communist causes and the “princi¬ 
pal administrative organ” for Young Americans for Freedom and other 
key conservative organizations. 199 His skills earned him comparision 
with Willi Munzenberg, the legendary Communist organizer of Popular 
Front activism during the 1930s. 200 
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Each of these Jewish contrarians, then, in his own way, left his mark 
upon American conservatism. Without them the movement would have 
been much poorer. Clearly, among Jews, they represented a minority. In 
part because of their premature political affiliation with the American 
Right, in part because of their own distance from the American Jewish 
community, they constituted a kind of lost generation and are today, for 
the most part, little remembered outside conservative circles. 

Still, the very existence of these “forgotten godfathers” of American 
conservatism—and of others beyond the scope of this essay—should 
make historians pause. 201 At the very least their remarkable careers 
suggest that in the 1940s and 1950s the American Jewish community 
was more politically diverse than is usually thought. 
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